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one-tbird  were  formerly  private  residences. 


THE  NEED  FOR  SCHOLARSHIPS 


It  took  civilization  centuries  to  reach  the  point  where  it  realized  that 
'‘every  child  has  a right  to  be  well  born”.  It  is  taking  still  longer  to 
admit  that  every  child  has  a right  to  be  well  educated.  Yet  the  idea  is 
gaining  ground  and  in  this  advance,  as  in  all  others,  England  has  a 
position  in  the  van  of  the  movement.  Although  too  young  a country 
to  stride  along  like  the  Motherland,  Canada  must  follow  as  closely  as 
possible  in  her  footsteps;  so  it  is  interesting  to  compare  educational 
conditions  in  England  and  Canada  to-day. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  IN  ENGLAND 

In  1895,  when  the  Royal  Commission  made  its  report,  the  scholar- 
ships provided  by  Local  Authorities  and  tenable  in  secondary  schools 
throughout  the  whole  of  England  were  fewer  in  number  than  2,500. 
Realizing  that,  apart  from  the  value  of  education,  which  cannot  be 
reckoned  in  money,  it  has  also  an  economic  value  that  can  be  so  reckoned, 
inasmuch  as  the  better  educated  can  usually  command  better  remunera- 
tion, the  recommendations  of  the  Commission  were  followed  by  tangible 
results.  The  number  of  scholarships  began  materially  to  increase;  and 
after  the  Education  Act  of  1902  provided  the  necessary  machinery  for 
carrying  out  these  recommendations,  the  progress  was  still  greater  until 
in  1906  there  were  over  23,500  scholarships  available. 

A further  step  taken  in  1907  provided  that  in  state-aided  secondary 
schools  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  students— the  number  being 
gauged  by  the  previous  year’s  attendance — should  be  “free  place” 
pupils.  Besides  unifying  this  form  of  scholarship  by  opening  all  such 
schools  to  these  pupils,  it  put  them  as  far  as  possible  on  the  same  footing 
as  their  fee-paying  fellows,  and  obviated  the  danger  of  segregation  in 
particular  schools.  Under  this  new  regulation  the  percentage  of  “free 
place”  pupils  has  increased  to  thirty.  For  the  years  1918-20,  out  of  961 
grant-aided  secondary  schools  in  England,  with  some  246,000  pupils,  the 
number  of  “free  places”  held  amounted  to  72,386,  made  up  of  53,460 
awarded  by  Local  Authorities;  16,548  by  school  governors,  and  2,378  by 
other  endowments. 

Roughly  speaking,  provision  is  made  for  the  free  education  of  one- 
third  of  the  boys  and  girls  attending  these  schools,  the  majority  of  the 
scholarships  and  “free  places”  being  provided  by  Local  Education 
Authorities.  The  school  door  has  now  been  pushed  still  more  widely 


open  by  the  Act  of  1918,  which  states:  "Adequate  provision  shall  be 
made  in  order  to  secure  that  children  and  young  persons  shall  not  be 
debarred  from  receiving  the  benefits  of  ANY  FORM  OF  EDUCATION 
BY  WHICH  THEY  ARE  CAPABLE  OF  PROFITING,  THROUGH 
INABILITY  TO  PAY  FEES".  One  may  say,  therefore,  that  in 
England  to-day  no  child  with  brains  need  forgo  an  education  for  lack 
of  money — -a  condition  of  which  the  most  democratic  country  might  feel 
proud. 


CONDITIONS  IN  CANADA 

On  turning  to  conditions  in  our  Provincial  University,  the  largest  and 
most  representative  seat  of  learning  in  the  Dominion,  what  does  one 
find?  That  for  the  poor  boy  or  girl  the  educational  path  is  becoming 
increasingly  difficult.  Fees  are  of  necessity  higher,  while  a very  desirable 
raising  of  standards  in  many  faculties  has  materially  added  to  the  length 
of  the  courses  leading  to  their  degrees.  Unfortunately,  this  has  not 
been  accompanied  by  greater  assistance  in  scholarships  for  the  students 
requiring  financial  aid.  So,  for  lack  of  funds,  the  University  may  lose 
each  year  some  of  the  brightest  minds  of  the  Province,  to  the  lasting 
detriment  both  of  the  student  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

In  the  Faculty  of  Arts  for  the  year  1920-21  there  were  2,193  students 
registered.  For  these  only  some  forty -eight  scholarships  are  available, 
and  only  one  of  them  carries  with  it  free  tuition.  Whereas,  on  an 
approximation  to  the  English  basis,  previously  described,  help  would 
be  provided,  if  required,  for  over  five  hundred  of  these  'students.  In 
England  over  two-thirds  of  the  help  thus  given  comes  from  the  Local 
Authorities.  In  the  case  of  the  Provincial  University,  Government  aid 
only  a little  more  than  equals  private  benefactions. 

All  this  points  to  a university  insufficiently  financed,  nor  is  it  necessary 
to  cross  the  Atlantic  to  find  facts  in  confirmation  of  the  statement. 
Very  few  American  universities  have  an  attendance  in  Arts,  Medicine, 
and  Applied  Science  in  excess  of  that  at  Toronto,  yet  their  budgets  for 
1920-21  ranged  from  twice  to  over  four  times  as  much.  A sentence 
written  some  years  ago  by  Dr.  Pritchett  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Teaching  still  applies  here.  He  said:  "The  country 
has  grown  accustomed  to  think  IN  MILLIONS  in  the  organization  and 
conduct  of  business;  it  still  thinks  IN  THOUSANDS  in  the  organization 
and  conduct  of  universities,  and  yet  the  problem  of  the  university  in 
America  has  enlarged  even  more  rapidly  than  the  problem  of  business. 
The,  country  is  calling  on  the  University  for  an  unprecedented  service 
to  civilization  ". 


NO  GOVERNMENT  SCHOLARSHIPS 


The  country’s  need  of  the  university  was  overwhelmingly  proved 
during  the  Great  War  when  the  most  brilliant  of  its  professors,  graduates, 
and  undergraduates  were  commandeered  to  bring  science  to  the  aid  of 
arms.  What  was  accomplished  by  university  men  in  the  laboratories 
of  that  period,  though  chiefly  unsung,  was  as  valuable  in  its  way  as 
many  of  the  deeds  performed  by  their  classmates  on  the  battle-front. 
Yet  those  who  returned  from  the  struggle,  to  take  up  the  threads  of 
their  student  life,  received  no  recognition  from  the  Government  of 
Canada  in  the  form  of  academic  aid,  whereas  Great  Britain  was  very 
generous  to  her  soldier-students. 

THE  ALUMNI  FUND 

When  it  became  evident  that  the  Dominion  Government  was  doing 
nothing  for  the  undergraduate  from  overseas,  who  was  handicapped 
often  both  physically  and  financially  as  a result  of  his  service,  the  Alumni 
Association  raised  a fund  of  $350,000,  part  of  which  was  to  be  used  in 
scholarships.  Finding  this  sum  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
returned  soldiers  who  are  seeking  an  education,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  use  much  of  it  as  loans.  This,  on  the  principle  that  half  a loaf  is 
better  than  none,  cannot  be  despised,  but  it  differs  from  a scholarship 
in  that  the  present  help  becomes  a future  burden.  ' 

UNDERGRADUATE  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Such  consideration  is  of  prime  importance  to  undergraduates  of 
to-day,  facing  raised  standards  with  consequent  longer  courses  in  both 
Medicine  and  Applied  Science.  A four-year  course  that  had  to  be 
dropped  every  other  year  while  the  student  earned  “the  sinews  of 
education”  was  bad  enough,  but  a six-year  course  under  such  circum- 
stances is  a much  more  difficult  undertaking.  For  a student  to  graduate 
with  a load  of  debt  on  his  shoulders  is  to  handicap  his  future  rather 
seriously.  Yet  men  cannot  to-day  go  out  to  practise  medicine  with  the 
training  deemed  sufficient  fifty  years  ago.  Nor  can  the  engineer  acquire 
a knowledge  of  his  profession  in  the  time  that  sufficed  before  science 
made  the  tremendous  strides  of  the  past  generation.  In  a somewhat 
different  form  this  also  applies  to  Arts.  In  the  older  countries  the  B.A. 
degree  has  little  commercial  value,  and  in  this  respect  has  been  replaced 
by  'the  Ph.D.  degree.  If  for  students  whose  financial  resources  are 
meagre  it  is  a struggle  to  study,  four  years  to  reach  graduation,  what 
possible  opportunity  can  they  have  to  do  graduate  work  unless  some 
assistance  is  available? 


GRADUATE  SCHOLARSHIPS 


This  leads  naturally  to  another  urgent  necessity  of  the  Provincial 
University,  the  need  of  graduate  scholarships.  Here  there  is  nothing, 
so  far,  to  correspond  to  the  Edward  Blake  scholarships,  which  are  a 
fine  example  of  what  can  be  done,  and  which  have  stimulated  a healthy 
competition  in  the  secondary  schools  of  the  Province.  One  chief  func- 
tion of  a university  is  to  extend  knowledge  and  to  train  others  who  will 
extend  knowledge.  Such  extension  is  best  accomplished  through  post- 
graduate and  research  work.  It  is,  therefore,  of  supreme  importance 
that  the  newly-fledged  graduate  have  the  opportunities  and  assistance 
that  will  enable  him  to  attempt  to  solve  the  problems  of  science  and 
medicine  while  his  theory  and  technique  are  still  fresh.  He  should  not 
be  obliged  for  lack  of  opportunity  to  give  his  brains  and  education  to 
the  universities  of  other  countries.  Nor  should  lack  of  funds  be  allowed 
to  force  him  into  premature  wage-earning,  if  his  mind  is  of  a calibre  to 
make  discoveries  of  value  to  the  nation. 

RESEARCH  WORK 

To-day  in  the  Provincial  University  research  workers  are  busy  with 
some  two  hundred  problems,  the  solution  of  which  is  to  the  advantage 
of  mankind.  These  may  be  roughly  grouped  as  in  Arts,  79;  Medicine, 
74;  Engineering,  40;  and  Forestry,  5.  The  results  of  all  this  endeavour 
are  not  chiefly  to  the  advantage  of  the  university  which,  in  carrying 
them  out,  is  simply  fulfilling  one  of  its  functions;  nor  to  the  advantage 
of  the  professor,  whose  reward  is  in  the  joy  of  discovery;  nor  of  the 
student  who  rarely  benefits  in  a worldly  sense  from  his  inventions  or 
discoveries.  It  is  the  manufacturer,  the  farmer,  the  business  man,  the 
every-day  people  of  the  work-a-day  world,  who  are  the  real  beneficiaries. 

Through  the  work  of  the  Connaught  Laboratories  no  child’s  life  need 
now  be  lost  because  parents  cannot  afford  to  buy  antitoxin.  In  the  last 
generation,  medical  research  has  added  ten  years  to  the  average  human 
life  in  civilized  countries.  The  University,  in  its  department  of  science, 
has  done  much  for  industry.  Many  problems  O'f  the  factory  are  being 
solved  by  the  research  worker  in  industrial  chemistry.  Forestry  and 
Botany  bring  all  the  skill  of  science  to  aid  the  farmer  and  lumberman. 

If  the  manufacturer,  the  farmer,  the  lumberman,  and  the  general 
public  wish  to  repay  this  debt  they  can  best  do  it  by  founding  scholar- 
ships in  their  special  field.  Money  so  spent  is  not  given  away.  It  is 
invested.  And  the  interest  on  such  investments  often  proves  greater 
than  the  principal. 


The  Provincial  University  can  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  assets  of 
Canada  in  developing  the  wonderful  resources  and  possibilities  of  this 
country.  As  provision  is  made  in  it  for  the  education  of  capable  young 
people  from  the  less  wealthy  homes,  who  are  given  an  opportunity  to 
run  the  race  unhandicapped  against  students  of  well-to-do  parents,  it 
will  become  a great  democratic  institution.  The  formation  of  a well- 
equipped  Graduate  School  will  unify  the  far-flung  parts  of  the  Dominion 
by  drawing  to  the  University  many  brilliant  students  from  all  parts  of 
Canada,  now  seeking  these  advantages  in  foreign  countries.  But  if  all 
this  is  to  be  accomplished  money  must  be  forthcbming  for  extension  in 
many  departments,  and  above  all  for  the  scholarships  that,  like  mercy, 
are  twice  blessed,  in  blessing  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes. 
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